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I swear, ’tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 


CHAPTER I.—CANDIDATES. 

Mintam Curnt was about to leave school. She 
was not glad of it. She was eighteen years old, 
and had her notions and her visions about ‘ coming 
out,’ like other girls of her age, and especially of 
her appearance. The time to which these notions 
would naturally have tended, and these visions 
soared, was at hand, and yet Miriam Clint was 
not glad of it. This is a paradox which requires 
explanation. Miriam had every reason to believe 
that her visions would remain entirely unfulfilled ; 
she had good cause to like the school at which she 
had passed eight years, in tolerable comfort to 
herself, and harmony with her surroundings; and 
she had no cause whatever to like home, or to 
anticipate that it would be more endurable when 
she should have returned thither ‘for good, than 
it had been during her dismal holidays. 

Miriam was not of a sentimental disposition, 
but she had strong feelings, and a good deal of 
decision of character, a combination which had 


made her a favourite at Miss Monitor’s school. | 
; time I have ever heard of his making such a 


She was in earnest in her likes and dislikes; and 
being as good-natured as a clever, healthy girl 
usually is, especially when she is freely acknow- 
ledged to be much prettier than her companions, 
her likes were more numerous than her dislikes, 
Thus, there was commotion and dismay at Cres- 
cent House, Hampstead, when it became known 
that Mr Clint had refused to accede to Miriam’s 
petition for ‘one more half, and that she was 
to go home immediately. Miriam became more 
emphatically than ever a ‘poor darling ;’ and Mr 
Clint, her father, who had always been considered 
a ‘horrid man,’ now received public mention as 
an ‘old brute’ There was less injustice than 


Shakspeare. 


usually attends a sweeping censure in this designa- 
tion. Mr Clint was an old brute. Until within 
three days of breaking-up time, Miriam had hoped 
to gain her father’s consent to her remaining at 
Crescent House, not because she wished to remain, 
and counted on his indulgence for that reason, but 
because she honestly believed he must dislike the 
prospect of her return as much as she did. 

‘It is impossible I can ever be anything but a 
tremendous bore to papa, you know,’ she said, 
frankly, to. Miss Monitor, with whom she was on 
confidential terms. ‘Every one bores him, you 
know, but Walter and I bore him above and 
beyond every one else. I suppose it is just for 
appearances’ sake he wants me home, and I can’t 
help hoping he won't be able to resist the tempta- 
tion of getting rid of me for six more months.’ 

Miss Monitor shook her tight little head, and 
replied; ‘My dear, I should not count on that, if 
I were you. If your papa is having you home 
against his inclination, or even without it, for 
appearances’ sake, I can only say it is the first 


sacrifice. No, no, Miriam; depend upon it, you 
will have to go.’ 

Miss Monitor was right. Suspense in the school- 
room, and hope in the breast of Miriam and her 
young friends, were put an end to by the arrival 
of the post on the following morning. Miriam 
opened her father’s letter, and the first glance 
dissipated her hopes. 

Tue Firs, 3d June 18—. 

Dr Miriam [‘ There!’ was the girl’s mental com- 
mentary; ‘he is always more ill-tempered than 
usual when he uses abbreviations! What ill- 
tempered and ill-bred things they are!’]—You have 
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given me the trouble of writing two letters instead 
of one. Don't do that again. You will come home 
as arranged, on the 6th; I have put an advt 


for a maid in some mg papers, and directed 


applicants to call at Crest House to-inorrow between 
the hours of 12 and 4. From among them you 
will select, with Miss M.’s advice, a suitable person, 
to attend upon you, make your clothes, éc. Wages 
L.20. The person you select must be ready to 
come here with you on the 6th. Yow will come by 
express, leaving Lond. Bye at 11 a.m.—Y’s truly, 
Ree. CLInt. 


Tears of anger rose in Miriam’s eyes. ‘It isn’t 
only that he refuses my request, but he puts it 
aside in such a cold, contemptuous way,’ she 
muttered ; ‘I shall never be able to care for him 
in the least, or get on better with him ; and I did 
mean to try. It’s well for Walter he’s a man; 
he can do as he likes; he is not obliged to stay at 
home, and put up with papa. I don’t wonder 
at him; I couldn't blame him for anything !’ 

‘ Miriam,’ said Miss Monitor, entering the room 
with her accustomed precision of step and manner, 
but with a decided increase of the winter-apple 
colouring of her plump cheeks, ‘I need not ask 
you what news you have. Your father treats me 
with scanty courtesy, and I suppose blames me for 
your unwillingness to go home. He might recog- 
nise that at least you have been happy here.’ 

‘ He doesn’t care, dear,’ said Miriam, flinging 
her arms round Miss Monitor’s prim little figure 
with an energy that caused that lady to rock upon 
her tightly shod little feet, and obliged her to 
rearrange her collar, her apron, her cuffs, and her 
neck-ribbon. ‘ He doesn’t know anything about my 
being happy or unhappy, and as for gratitude !— 
well, never mind that. I’m grateful, and I always 
shall be,’ 

‘I am sure of that,’ said Miss Monitor; and then 
perhaps remembering that the tone in which they 
were discussing Miriam’s father was not quite 
most appropriate to their mutual relation, she 
changed it for one of admonition mingled with 
consolation. Miriam listened with ill-disguised 
impatience, and then shewed how very little she 
understood the principle of that filial obedience 
and reverence which Miss Monitor was, with some 
inconsistency, endeavouring to instil into her, by 
assuring her impetuously that she would do her 
very best to ‘put up with’ her father for Miss 
Monitor's sake. 

Miss Monitor had some reason to be offended 
with Mr Clint. His letter to her contained the 
following words: ‘D* Madam—Be so good as to 
acknowledge by return the enclosed cheque for amt of 
y" acct, and to send Miss Clint home, according to 
my directions.—Y’s truly, Ree. Curt.’ 

Miss Monitor was not a high-minded woman, but 
neither was she a humbug. She did not ‘train 
the minds of her pupils,’ as the modern style of 
prospectus has it, to any transcendental heights of 

rinciple or feeling ; she made no professions of 
one, at the notion of a lady’s boarding-school 
being a ) ormapragen intended to pay, for she had 
intended hers to pay, and it was paying, and no 
woman in the world knew better than she did that 
no school could be really like home, if home were 
all it should be. But she knew equally well, and 
eet, that honesty is the best policy; and 
she was honest according to her light. She liked 


Miriam Clint, but she had no accurate compre- 
hension of either her strength or her weaknesses ; 
and she could hardly have been expected perfectly 
to understand how much the girl stood in need 
of pity, who would have genuinely preferred to 
remain at Crescent House rather than return to 
her father’s roof. To Miriam, duty translated itself 
by ‘devoirs,’ and pleasure meant going to select 
evening parties, and occasionally to the opera, 
with one or two other favoured pupils, under the 
auspices of Miss Monitor ; and taking riding lessons 
in the early summer mornings, with her particular 
school-friends, on which occasions the riding- 
master was accompanied by his pretty young wife. 
Nothing could be more proper or more pleasant, 
Miriam then thought. She hated leaving all this, 
and she hated the thought of the home she was 
going t-. 

The position of affairs seemed to absolve Miss 
Monitor and Miriam from any bonds of conven- 
tional restraint. 

‘I never was a hypocrite about it, was I, dear ?” 
said Miriam. ‘Don’t you remember, long ago, 
when we did our compositions for Mr Walker, I 
never would write letters about the pleasures of 
home and the delights of the country? There is 
no pleasure in home to me, and I always did and 
always shall hate the country,’ 

‘Don’t say that, Miriam,’ said Miss Monitor, 
with a wise shake of her head. ‘ You would like 
it very much if you were married to a country 
gentleman with a nice property.’ Miss Monitor's 
own vision of ultimate bliss was retirement to a 
cottage, with a cow and a poultry-yard, ‘Depend 
on it, that would make all the difference. And, 
remember, you must have gone home in order for 
that to happen. You couldn’t have married here’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’ said Miriam impetu- 
ously ; but then, recollecting herself, she added 
with some confusion : ‘ At least—I mean, something 
might have turned up, you know. However, it is 
all over now, and there’s no good in talking about 
it; but of one thing you may be certain, if ever I 
marry a country gentleman, he must be well 
enough off to take me away from the country—no 
rurality for me.’ 

The dialogue was interrupted by Jane, a trim 
parlour-maid, who informed her mistress that a 
‘young person’ had called about the maid’s place 
for Miss Clint. There was an additional shade of 
respect in Jane’s manner of mentioning Miriam, a 
recognition of her added dignity in the prospective 
possession of her own maid, 

‘Take her into the waiting-room, and say I will 
see her presently,’ said Miss Monitor; and then 
added, # en Jane withdrew: ‘Go and smooth your 
hair, Miriam, and make yourself tidy before you 
see this person. It would never do for her to see 
you looking like that, 

‘Oh, what can it matter?’ said Miriam rebel- 
liously, in the thoroughness of her ill-humour and 
discontent. ‘The question is, whether she will 
suit me, not whether I shall suit her’ 

‘There is a little of both in the question, my 
dear, replied Miss Monitor decisively ; ‘and it is 
always worth every one’s while to make a favour- 
able impression,’ 

This was one of those lessons which Miss 
Monitor might be fully trusted to administer 
conscientiously to her pupils. 

Miriam ran up-stairs to her own room, as the 
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bedroom she shared with only one little girl, the 
youngest pupil, might fairly be styled. There 
were no signs of packing about—she had retained 
sufficient hope to put that off to the last moment 
—and the room was neat and lightsome. 

‘ She—this she, or another—may do all that now, 
mused Miriam ; ‘I may as well begin to make her 
useful, Well, it is some comfort to be allowed to 
choose for myself; father might have inflicted 
some horrid old witch of a woman upon me. In 
that vile place, it will be something to have a 
decent person to speak to, even if it’s only a ser- 
vant ; and I won't have her if she is not nice-look- 
ing” Miriam was smoothing her hair, and looking 
at her face in the glass. It was a handsome face, 
but not one easy to describe, or rather, to realise 
from description, for it had a great variety of looks, 
and was not equally pleasing in all.. It was not an 
unrefined face, but it wanted the last touch of 
refinement which only a habit of lofty and unsel- 
fish thought gives, and it was not quite frank. It 
was a face which would have pleased a painter of 
a certain school more than a physiognomist, though 
it did not lack either intelligence or purpose. 

Miriam Clint was tall and well formed, with a 
firm, upright carriage, and a full pillar-like throat. 
Her face was not beautiful, if one is to bow to the 
regular-feature theory of beauty, for her nose be- 
longed to no particular order, but was simply a 
white, waxen little nose which became her ; and 
her mouth was rather large. But the short, well- 
bred upper lip, and the strong, pleasant-looking 
white teeth, were handsome enough to please any- 
body who was not too coldly critical; while the 
eyes, which looked out under a broad, smooth fore- 
head, and straight, dark eyebrows, were undeniably 
beautiful. They were not black, or of any of the 
shades of colour which are called black ; they were 
rot even dark, though they seemed so, in certain 
lights, by favour of their thick dark lashes: they 
were the true, rare, wonderful golden eyes ; the 
eyes which painters dare not imitate, unless 
they are cunning indeed, because the colour is 
so subtle, and the light in them so living; the 
eyes that are called hazel, but are not hazel, and 
brownish gray, but are neither brown nor gray, 
nor anything but golden, though they have some- 
times small brown dots beneath the irides, which 
enhance their beauty. These eyes were most 
beautiful when Miriam was troubled. Then they 
softened and deepened in a wonderful, touching 
way, and the observer would be moved to instant 
sympathy with that most becoming sorrow. 

But Miriam had not yet learned the value of this 
particular charm ; her troubles had been hitherto 
shared and soothed by her girl-companions only, 
and they, though loyally unanimous in decreeing 
to Miriam the palm of beauty—she certainly was 
the prettiest girl at Crescent House—were not 
sufficiently critical to understand why it was that 
Miriam did not look any less pretty when she 
cried, or was ‘going to,’ than at other times. If, 
with her golden eyes, Miriam had had fair hair, 
she might have had a chance of belonging to an 
‘order’ of beauty, she might have claimed a ‘style, 
and been described as of the Venetian school, or in 
the genre of Petrarch’s Laura. But she had not 
fair hair. She had a great quantity of rich dark- 
brown hair, very glossy, and rather ‘crinkly,’ to 
use the expressive school-girl phrase. It was set 
around her broad, low forehead, so that the dusky, 


downy roots shewed, and it marked the five points 
which artists bid us admire, distinctly. Miriam 
was rather inclined to grumble about her hair ; 
she had been born too late for the ‘raven-locks’ 
period, and was only to be consoled when, on 
close inspection, some spiral threads of vivid 
red were detected amid the shiny darkness of 
spiral threads which made little rings upon her 
broad temples, and curled about her ears, and on 
the back of her neck. Her complexion was as un- 
fashionable as her hair. It was not ‘dazzling ;’ it 
had no resemblance to porcelain or alabaster. It 
was very fair, and the ‘ine veins shewed prettily 
at the sides of her forehead, under the curved edge 
of her dark hair; but she had not much colour, 
considering her perfect health, only a faint tinge 
high up on either cheek, just where women who 
understand the art apply that matchless white rouge, 
which ‘rubs in’ pink, and will stand anything—sun, 
dust, gas, the close inspection of the valse, and 
even judicious tears. The looking-glass shewed 
Miriam this face of hers, prettier than ever, she 
thought, in spite of the discontent and vexation 
she was giving way to. ‘I must go home to marry, 
must I?’ she thought, as she pulled her rich plaits 
of hair out, and stuck an additional pin here and 
there amid its masses, ‘I don’t think Charley 
Boscombe is of that opinion ; but he won’t do. He’s 
— nice, poor boy, and I like him; but I mean 
to be a rich woman, and to have my own way. 
One can’t have that, if one isn’t rich ; at least, it 
must only be an own way not worth having. And 
now for this “maid”—it sounds grand: I really 
wonder father thought it necessary to be so par- 
ticular about me,’ 

She glanced at the glass once more, and then ran 
down-stairs. The waiting-room was a small apart- 
ment behind the large dining-room, of a gloomy 
character, and provided with furniture of a depress- 
ing tendency. It was of a ‘general-utility’ com- 
plexion, and was the resort of everybody who had 
any business to transact with Miss Monitor, except 
parents and guardians. For them were reserved 
the glistening splendours of the drawing-room, 
with its shell ornaments, its moral books in mo- 
rocco, its grand walnut-wood piano in a speckled 
leather cover, and the portraits of Dr and Mrs 
Monitor (deceased) very high up on the panels at 
either side of the chimney-piece. 

‘You understand hair-dressing, of course ?’ Miss 
Monitor was saying as Miriam entered the room, 
and stood, in her school-girl fashion, just within 
the door.—‘ Ah, this is the lady who may require 
your services—Sit down, my dear. I have been 
inquiring into this person’s capabilities —Miss 
Monitor turned to Miriam, and the ‘ person’ did 
the same—‘and I am rather afraid she is not 
sufficiently experienced. She makes plain gowns 
only—would not undertake trimmed skirts. Would 
that do, my dear? Do you not think your father 
wishes your maid to be an experienced dress- 
maker ? 

‘I—I don’t exactly know. He said in his letter 
—here it is’—Miriam produced the document 
from her apron pocket, and the ‘person’ glanced 
at it quickly, then turned her eyes away, and sat 
impassive, looking at nothing—‘“ She must make 
your clothes, &c.” I suppose that means all my 
dresses ?” 

‘Then I am a little afraid,’ began Miss Monitor, 
in the elaborately gracious tone of a person who is 
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about to terminate an interview with a refusal. 
But Miriam was not disposed to settle the matter 
quite so quickly; the novelty of the position 
pleased her. 

‘Oh, she began, ‘perhaps she might do. I 
should like to know where she had lived, and 
what she can do. You were asking her whether 
she could dress hair.—Can you?’ asked Miriam, 
speaking directly, for the first time, to the ‘ person,’ 
whom she had been looking at with some curiosity. 
The candidate did not lend herself very readily to 
—~< mame Her manner was shy, and somewhat 
embarrassed ; and her attitude, with downcast 
eyes and bent head, was to match. ‘1 can’t bear 
= le who do not look me in the face,’ thought 

iriam ; ‘if it were only on account of that trick, 
she will not suit me.’ 

‘I can dress hair, madam,’ replied the candidate 
in a low, slow voice, ‘in any style. You will find 
it mentioned in my testimonial from Lady Ware.’ 

At this moment the great bell at the very 
imposing gateway which gave admittance to 
Crescent House, rang loudly ; and as this occur- 
rence indicated an exceptional arrival—there was 
a smaller gate in the high brick wall, for the use 
of trades-people, the inmates of the house, and 
habitual comers—Miss Monitor approached the 
door, and listened for an explanation. Presently, 
heavy steps crossed the hall, and there was a 
rustling, pleasantly suggestive of a very rich and 
voluminous silk gown traversing the shining tiles. 

‘A lady and gentleman to see you, ma’am,’ said 
Jane, who appeared with a card on a salver: 
‘there’s a young lady with them,’ she added 
significantly. 

‘ Dear me!’ exclaimed Miss Monitor.—‘ Miriam, 
I must leave you.—I shouldn’t wonder if they had 
come on business. Mr and Mrs Dibley. I don’t 
know the name.—Is my cap straight ?’ 

‘Quite. You look charming, dear,’ said Miriam 
good-naturedly, as she gave Miss Monitor's dress a 
pull here, and a pat there, towering considerably 
above her the while. ‘Don’t keep them waiting a 
minute ; don’t mind me.’ 

At the sound of the bell, the candidate had 
moved slightly, and a close observer would have 
noticed a certain look of eagerness in her face. 
She was a tall woman, rather dowdily dressed—for 
a person aspiring to the smart position of Jady’s 
maid—in a brown silk gown, and a black shawl 
with a wide lace flounce, a garment which she 
huddled up over her arms in an ungraceful fashion, 
and in which her hands were completely hidden 
as she sat, in a round-backed manner, of itself cal- 
culated to shock Miss Monitor. During the brief 
dialogue between that lady and Miriam, the candi- 
date watched them with intense anxiety, unseen 
by either ; and when Miriam held the door open, 
for Miss Monitor to through, she half rose, 
but instantly reseated herself before Miriam had 
turned her head in her direction. 

‘As you seem uncertain about being able to 
make my dresses,’ said Miriam, keeping her eyes 
fixed on her father’s letter, and now only wishing 
to get rid of the candidate as quickly as possible, 
*I fear it would be giving you useless trouble, and 
taking up your time needlessly, to go into further 
particulars.’ 

There was no reply. Miriam looked up, and 
saw the candidate, with one hand stretched towards 
her, and the finger of the other on her lip. She 


recoiled, in sudden fear, her eyes fixed on the 
woman’s face ; a strange, incredible sense of re- 
cognition taking paralysing possession of her. 

‘Miriam, said the candidate, rising, ‘don’t be 
frightened ; and, above all, don’t make a noise. 
Keep your presence of mind ; there’s nothing the 
matter.’ 

‘Good Heavens !’ cried Miriam, throwing herself 
into the woman’s arms, and clasping her wildly 
about the neck : ‘it’s Walter !’ 


CHAPTER II.—VERY SUCCESSFUL. 


‘Darling Miriam! don’t agitate yourself; keep 

_ said the young man, who had assumed the 
isguise he wore so awkwardly, as he cordially 

returned the girl’s caress, and then placed her in 
the chair in which Miss Monitor had been sitting, 
and resumed his own seat facing the door, ‘I 
have a very short time, and a good deal to say 
in it.’ 

‘But, Walter—why ? How? Is not this a risk?’ 

Walter Clint settled his brown silk gown be- 
comingly about his lengthy limbs, and tucked his 
arms up in his lace-flounced shawl, before he 
replied, during which brief operation Miriam 
regarded him with an expression in which the 
school-girl’s sense of ‘great fun’ was beginning to 
break, in a smile, through her first feeling of 
supreme and somewhat dismayed ‘amazement. 

‘Of course, it is a risk, he replied ; ‘ but what 
could I do? I had to see you, and it would not 
have been fair to Miss Monitor to ask her to dis- 
obey my father’s injunctions, and let me see you, 
even if she would have done it, and I don’t suppose 
she would. Do you?’ 

*O yes; I think she would, now,’ said Miriam, 
‘I am really to leave, you know, and she need not 
fear papa any longer.’ 

‘Well, never mind; I didn’t know that—I mean, 
I didn’t think of it. I had to see you before you 
left London.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Miriam, a deep flush passing over 
her face. ‘You don’t—you can’t mean to say I 
am not to see you at the Firs?’ 

‘I do mean it, Miriam. There’s no good in 
getting into a rage about it, and there’s no good 
in crying. He is obstinately set against me, and 
I cannot stand any more quarrelling and bullying. 
I don’t mean to say I have not deserved a good 
deal ; but I do mean to say I have had more than 
I deserved, and there has come an end to it. I 
shall ask my father—at least, I shall get you to 
ask him—one thing more only (never mind what 
now), and then he shall hear nothing of me, unless 
it be very good news indeed, which would surprise 
no one so much as myself, for I am one of the 
unlucky ones, you know.’ 

‘This is worse than all,’ said Miriam, into whose 
eyes tears, which she was resolutely trying to hold 
back, had risen. ‘It is bad enough to have to go 
home at all, but it is too much to be quite cut off 
from seeing you. How cruel! how unjust!’ and 
now she fairly sobbed. 

‘Hush, Miriam, for Heaven’s sake!’ said Walter. 
‘Suppose Miss Monitor were to come back and 
find you in tears! There’s a good girl, the best of 
girls to a poor devil of a brother who is always in 
scrapes. Time is running on, and you will have 
another young person looking after the lady’s- 
maid’s place presently.’ 
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They both laughed, and yet Miriam was so con- | 
scious that there was something unusual in Walter’s 
manner, a change extending to his voice, that she 
was afraid of what he might be going to tell her, 
and did not dare to question him. 

‘I have taken a serious resolution, Miriam,’ he 
said. ‘Don’t stir, dear; they listen at doors in 
boarding-schools, I’ve been told, and they peep 
through keyholes. It must have come to this, 
sooner or later, and I have a chance now—a good 
chance. You shall know all about it; but there 
was one thing on my mind, and no one but you 
could take it off. I have come to you to get you 
to take it off in this queer fashion, because it must 
be done at once, if at all, and I had no other means,’ 

‘What is it, Walter?’ asked Miriam, who was 
pale and quiet enough now. 

‘My father advertised for a lady’s maid for you. 
A friend of mine—a person in whom I ain very 
much interested—would be very glad to get the 
place. She will be here presently. Others may 
come before she does; promise me you will find 
some reason for rejecting them until Rose Dixon 
comes to you, and then promise me you will take 

? 


‘ Walter, who is she ?” 

‘I cannot tell you now. Don’t hesitate, Miriam ; 
don’t refuse me. You were always ready to do 
anything for me, you know, in the old times, and 
you never had half such a chance of serving me as 
this one. You know, Miriam, I would not ask you 
to have any one near you who was not fit to be 
with you, dear; you can trust me for that.’ 

Miriam listened to him in amazement. She was 
intelligent, quick, as inquisitive as most girls of 
her age, and no more of an ingénue than was to be 
expected of her, considering that she was one of 
twenty girls in a London boarding-school. She 
was perfectly sensible of the necessity and the 
value of this assurance of her brother’s, and with 
it her first feeling of alarm subsided, and the 
strong desire to please and serve him sprung up 
untrammelled. 

‘I can trust you for anything, Walter, she said ; 
‘but tell me one thing. Is she very young? Will 
Miss Monitor agree? Remember, she is to have a 
voice in the matter, 

‘O yes, I know all about that ; but I don’t think 
you would have much difficulty in getting over 
Miss Monitor’s objections, if she should have any, 
and that’s not likely. Rose Dixon is very young, 
and very pretty. Again there was a tone in 
Walter's voice and a look in Walter’s face strange 
to Miriam. 

A bell rang sharply ; they heard Jane coming 
up the kitchen-stairs, and voices sounded on the 
landing. Miss Monitor’s visitors were departing ; 
once more the heavy rustling silk trailed itself over 
the shining tiles, and the murmur of gracious tones 
reached the waiting-room. 

‘Promise me, Miriam, promise me,’ entreated 
Walter as he rose and shook his obnoxious gar- 
ments into shape, while Miriam, clasping his hand 
eagerly, looked towards the door in pe 

‘I promise, dear—I promise.’ 

‘God bless you, darling! Remember the name 
—Rose Dixon. You shall know all in a very short 
time.’ 

‘And I shall see you soon, Walter ?’ 

‘T hope so; I cannot tell, If I can possibly get 
my father’s leave.’ 


A step at the door, a hand on the lock. Miriam, 
in silence, touched her brother’s cheek with her 
lips, deftly lowered the thick lace veil which was 
turned back over his straw bonnet, and sat down in 
Miss Monitor’s chair just an instant before that 
lady entered the room, radiant with good-humour. 

The candidate was standing in a respectful 
attitude ; Miss Clint was looking bored. Miss 
Monitor took in the scene with her customary 
complacent correctness, 

‘My dear Miriam, I fear you have been detain- 
ing this young person unreasonably. There was 
really no occasion for my seeing her again. You 
have decided that she will not suit you ?’ 

‘Yes, said Miriam. ‘She does not wish to under- 
take dressmaking, but I thought she had better 
wait, as she hoped you might know of a place 
which would suit her, 

‘TI fear I don’t know of one at present,’ said Miss 
Monitor graciously ; ‘but if you will leave your 
name and address—just write them in that book,’ 
she added, pointing to a long ruled book which lay 
on the table with writing materials—‘I will keep 
you in mind.’ 

Walter darted one quick, reproachful glance at 
Miriam: she had accounted for the duration of 
his stay rather too well. But Miriam was equal to 
the occasion ; she perfectly remembered the sinewy, 
manly, slightly hirsute hands which Walter had 
so studiously concealed, and knew Miss Monitor's 
sharp eyes would detect the discrepancy, though 
Walter should write the most womanly of char- 
acters, as indeed he could have done with ease. 
He possessed many small accomplishments, and a 
variety of handwritings was one of them. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to take your gloves off, 
said Miriam, drawing the book and the inkstand 
towards her. ‘I will take down your address. 
Ellen Gamble, 6 Bayham Cottages, Camden Town, 
I think you said ?” 

‘Yes, madam ; that is quite correct,’ was the 
reply. - 

Miriam gravely and slowly inscribed the name 
and address, and, her back being turned to Miss 
Monitor, ventured on bestowing one glance, full 
of laughter, on her brother, which his position 
debarred him from the pleasure of returning. 
Having formally taken leave of the two ladies, the 
candidate retired. 

‘A very awkward-looking person, my dear,’ was 
Miss Monitor’s comment: ‘if even she had under- 
stood dressmaking, I should not have cared for 
her; something so dowdy in her appearance. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

‘O dear, yes,’ said Miriam carelessly ; ‘ wouldn’t 
have done at all. As I am to have a maid, and 
am pretty certain to want to make a companion of 
her, she really must be young and pleasant-look- 
ing; at all events, very different from—what’s her 
name ?—this Ellen Gamble.’ 

‘Of course, my dear. What an odd thing it is 
that people of that sort never do know when to go 
away, unless one actually turns them out !—And 
now, my dear, I must tell you about my visitors.’ 

Miriam drew near with an expression of interest 
which was not very skilfully feigned, and which 
died away, unperceived by Miss Monitor, as she 
volubly related how the lady of the rustling silk 
had come to arrange for placing her daughter 
at school at Crescent House immediately—how all 
the ‘extras’ were to be supplied, and how the 
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‘connection’ was of the most valuable description. 
* Not aristocracy, my dear,’ Miss Monitor explained 
to Miriam, whose approaching departure appeared 
to emancipate her from restrictions of every kind, 
and finally elevate her from the position of pupil 
to that of confidante. ‘If you take titled people’s 
children, they are sure to be out at elbows ; if they 
weren't, they would not send their girls to school ; 
and they expect you to take off a percentage, in 
consideration of the advantage you may derive 
from talking about their Lady Maries or their Lady 
Janes. There’s no meanness to equal the mean- 
ness of great people, when they are not gentlemen 
and ladies.—But a real solid, respectable connection 
is a very different thing. Mrs Dibley has sisters 
in India, and brothers in China, and they all have 
daughters, who are to be sent home; and she as 
much as said this was an experiment she was going 
to make for the benefit of the whole family’ 

‘I am so glad,’ said Miriam, trying to leave off 
listening for the bell, and looking at the door. 
* My place will soon be filled up, you see.’ 

No, no,’ said Miss Monitor ; ‘a new girl cannot 
fill your place, Miriam. Dear me, there’s the 
visitors’ bell again! It’s lucky it’s a half-holiday. 
I wonder who this is.’ 

‘Perhaps another young person come to answer 
the advertisement,’ suggested Miriam. 

‘I think not, my dear. People of that sort don’t 
ring the visitors’ bell, you know,’ 

It appeared, however, in a few moments, that it 
was a person ‘ of that sort,’ who had so far forgotten 
herself as to ring the visitors’ bell. Jane ushered 
in presently a young woman, whose neatness and 
appropriate attire offered a striking contrast to the 
dowdy individual who had preceded her, with the 
brief announcement: ‘Come about the lady’s-maid’s 
place, ma’am.’ 

‘I hope this is she,’ thought Miriam, the moment 
her eyes rested on the face of the young woman, 
who obeyed Miss Monitor’s somewhat lofty invita- 
tion to be seated; but she did not venture to 
anticipate that lady’s questions. 

‘In order to save time,’ began Miss Monitor, ‘it 
is best to ask you at once if you are a good dress- 
maker? That is indispensable,’ 

‘I have been accustomed to make dresses,’ 
replied the young woman. 

‘ Where have you lived ?’ 

Miriam thought there was an uneasy look in the 
face, a little trouble in the voice, as the answer came. 

‘I have lived with two ladies, madam; they 
will be happy to recommend me, if the young lady 
thinks I shall suit her. 

Miriam interposed. She felt pretty sure this 
was the right person. 

‘ What is your name?’ she asked. 

‘Rose Dixon, returned the other, but without 
looking at the young lady, whose eye she had 
avoided during this brief interrogatory. Miriam 
remained standing behind Miss Monitor’s chair, 
looking intently at the ‘ friend,’ for whose sake her 
brother had enjoined her to play this comedy, and 
contrived to make Miss Monitor understand, by 
sundry significant pinches and nudges, that she 
considered the new candidate an eligible person for 
the proposed situation. Rose Dixon was certainly 
young and nice-looking. The most serious obstacle 
to the success of the scheme actively organised by 
Walter, and passively acquiesced in by Miriam, 
was the danger that Miss Monitor might consider 


her too young and too nice-looking. She was 
slight, and of small stature ; but though her dress 
was plain, there was no trace of the servant- 
class about her, and neither was there any of the 
more objectionable pert gentility of the soubrette. 
Miriam feared that she was almost fatally lady- 
like, and could have wished for less refinement in 
the features, less harmony in the voice, and polish 
in the accent, for a little more vivid red in the 
delicate complexion, and somewhat less dependent 
gentleness in the expression of the clear-cut small 
features. But her apprehensions were unfounded. 
She did not reflect that she was looking at Rose 
Dixon with keen curiosity, and interest, with a 
foretaste of romance—a delicious anticipation of 
more to come ; whereas Miss Monitor was regarding 
her merely as an applicant for a servant’s place, who 
might, she hoped, suit in every essential respect, 
and rid her of any more trouble about the matter. 
While Miriam was eagerly taking in every detail 
of her personal appearance, Miss Monitor was con- 
tent with observing that Rose Dixon was ‘ genteel’- 
looking, and that she had blue eyes and light 
brown hair, a ‘nice’ smile, and a pleasant respect- 
ful manner. She answered Miss Monitor’s questions 
satisfactorily, and was quite content with the 
wages offered by Mr Clint. Miriam began to feel 
triumphant; and she had sufficient tact to keep 
silent, so as not to embarrass Rose Dixon during 
the cross-examination. 

‘Gentlemen are not generally good hands at 
arranging such matters,’ said Miss Monitor, when 
she had exhausted her list of questions, ‘and Mr 
Clint has forgotten that he has not given us time 
to apply to your former employers. You will be 
required to accompany Miss Clint to the Firs on 
Thursday, if she should decide on engaging you ; 
and unless the ladies in whose service you have 
been reside in London, it will not be possible to 
communicate with them. In that case’ 

‘Tl ne faut pas y faire attention, said Miriam 
rapidly, and in a lowered voice; ‘elle a Lair si 
doux et si bon que’ 

‘Pardon me, madamwn,’ said the young woman, 
while a vivid blush suffused her face: ‘I under- 
stand French.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Miriam frankly. ‘I was only 
going to say that I think you will suit me, and 
that, as my father has not allowed me more time, 
we perhaps might dispense with the usual in- 
quiries.’ 

‘Where do your former employers live? Have 
you any written recommendations ?’ asked Miss 
Monitor, very well disposed to take Miriam’s view 
of the case, but still wishing to do everything 
decently and in order, so far as circumstances 
permitted. 

There was a slight hesitation—just the least 
possible pause—before Rose Dixon answered, and 
the flush of colour faded out of her face. 

‘Mrs Waldron and Mrs France do not live in 
London, madam, but I have a letter from each of 
them.’ 

As she handed the documents to Miss Monitor, 
Rose Dixon closed her eyes for an instant, and 
drew a deep breath. 

Miss Monitor proceeded to read one of the letters, 
laying the other on the table beside her. Miriam 
looked at Rose. 

‘This is a crisis, she thought, ‘and she finds it 
difficult.’ 
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‘Highly satisfactory ; quite so, indeed,’ said Miss 
Monitor, as she held up the letter she had just 
read, so that Miriam might take it over her 
shoulder.—‘ Read that, my dear.’ 

The letter was written in a fine, feminine, 
sloping-hand, on highly glazed paper, with violet 
ink, and contained an elegantly worded testimony 
to the capacity and conduct of Rose Dixon, and an 
expression of Mrs Waldron’s regret at parting with 
her. Miriam read it, and compressed her lips, a 
little movement which was not lost on Rose Dixon. 

‘And this is equally satisfactory, said Miss 
Monitor, handing up the second letter in its turn 
to Miriam, who still retained the first. The two 
letters were ‘utterly different in their exterior. The 
second was written on blue paper, of business-like 
make, in a thick, bold, upright hand; and the 
record of the golden opinions won by Rose Dixon 
from the writer, was worded in a downright and 
forcible manner, which lent the document quite 
other characteristics. Miriam, still holding the 
first, open, in her left hand, gravely perused the 
second. The impulse of mischief moved her, just 
a little. 

‘This is very nice indeed,’ she said, looking 
from one sheet of paper to the other. ‘How 
differently Mrs France of Nottingham and Mrs 
Waldron of Peterborough express themselves, and 
how unlike their respective handwriting is! If 
there ’s any truth in what people say about hand- 
writing betraying the character, you must have 
been fortunate enough to please two very opposite 
persons.’ 

She laid the letters on the table, emerging from 
her post behind Miss Monitor's chair ; and as she 
did so, she caught one swift appealing glance from 
Rose Dixon’s mild blue eyes, which filled her with 
sudden remorse. 

‘What a shame for me!’ she thought. ‘No 
doubt, this is a necessary part of Walter’s scheme, 
and she is not to blame for it; I daresay it is a 
very hard part of it to her. At all events, I have 
no business to play mine so ill.’ 

She began to talk eagerly to Miss Monitor—in 
the sense of its being quite settled that Rose Dixon 
was to be her maid—about the necessary packing, 
and the hour at which they must be at the London 
Bridge Station. Rose Dixon recovered her self- 
command rapidly and put the letters in her pocket. 

It was also evident to Miriam’s quick observa- 
tion that the necessity for her entering upon her 
duties so soon was an unpleasant surprise to Rose 
Dixon. The ‘wanted, to attend upon a young 
lady, immediately’ of Mr Clint’s advertisement 
had not implied to her that her service was to 
begin from the following day. Miriam came to 
her assistance. 

‘I daresay you cannot get your own things 
ready before Thursday, she said; ‘so you need 
not mind coming here to at for me. If you 
are here in good time on Thursday, it will do.— 
They will all help me, won’t they?’ she con- 
tinued, turning with a smile to Miss Monitor. 

‘Certainly, my dear? 

Miriam felt deeply grateful to Mrs Dibley for 
having a daughter requiring a liberal education, 
sisters in India, and brothers in China. Never 
had Miss Monitor been.so acquiescent. Now, if 
she would only leave the room, if some other 
opportune visitor would only arrive, so that she 
might speak in private to her new maid, and 


satisfy the intense curiosity she felt! But circum- 
stances had apparently accommodated her on the 
present occasion as far as they intended to do. 
There was no further pretext for prolonging the 
interview, and Miss Monitor rose. 

‘At nine o'clock on Thursday,’ she said, ‘ you 
will be here. Good afternoon.’ 

Rose Dixon drew her veil down as soon as she 
had passed the gate of Crescent House, and walked 
away rapidly to the right. A few hundred yards 
from the jealous brick wall and the great gates, 
a narrow road intersected the main thoroughfare. 
She glanced, and then turned, down it, and in a 
few minutes came up with a woman, who was 
loitering about in a purposeless manner. The 
woman was tall, of a gaunt figure, and dowdy 
appearance ; and she wore a brown silk gown, and 
a black shawl with a flounce of clumsy lace. Rose 
Dixon caught her arm, with a quick breath, almost 
a sob, 

‘Well?’ 

*T have seen her.’ 

‘Is it settled 2’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That’s a good thing. 
to my mind!’ 

‘Yes, Walter, it is. I know that—I grant that; 
and I like her face, and am sure I may trust her. 
But remember, though I am quite content to do 
anything to make things easier for you’—she 
looked at him with such troubled love in her blue 
eyes—‘I do so hate, I do so shrink from this 
horrid deceit, 

‘Don’t worry yourself on that score, dearest ; 
it’s my fault, you know, not yours’ (which was 
judicious and availing consolation for the woman 
who loved him!) ; ‘and, really, there’s some fun 
in it too. Come, tell me all about it, 


What an infinite relief 
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Ir long ago occurred to us that the time had arrived 
when individuals and nations should endeavour, 
as far as in fhem lay, to remedy the disaster 

ed long aga by the presumption of the ancients) 
Bithout speaking irreverently, we may question 
whether the confusion of tongues which stopped 
the building of the Tower of Babel, might not, 
in the present age, be made less confusing, and, 
in a great measure, be done away with, )It is true 
that we have known people who Would never 
attempt to learn any other language than that 
belonging to the country in which they were born, 
because, they urged, it would be attempting to 
defeat the ends of Providence. A very large 
majority of persons, however, think differently, 
and believe that they could work better, think 
better, and be more generally useful, if they could 
freely and readily express their thoughts and wishes 
in several tongues. 

YA want of knowledge of a language at once 
brings the philosopher and the fool very much on 
a par, when they both attempt to communicate 
with the foreigner who speaks that language alone. 
Also, if a stupid person speak a foreign language 
well, and a clever person speak it badly, the stupid 
person has the better chance of telling most to the 
foreigners, whilst the clever person is like one that 
is dumb. 

From a very considerable experience in connec- 
tion with education, we are convinced that it 
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requires a very small amount of brain-power to be a 
rood linguist. It requires ear, and a sort of parrot- 
ike method of imitation ; but it does not require 
reason, nor deep thought ; in fact, there are so many 
absurdities in connection with languages, so much 
that is merely arbitrary both in construction and in 
other details, that the reasoner is often stopped, 
where the thoughtless will advance rapidly. Let us 
take a few examples in connection with masculines 
and feminines in French and German. The French 
have but the masculine and feminine, whilst the 
Germans have also the neuter. Now, as things 
may be masculine, feminine, or neuter, the common- 
sense appears with the Germans ; consequently, a 
student as to learn, when studying French, what 
the French people have chosen to call masculine, 
and what feminine, and in this there is no reason 
to guide him. It is true a man is called masculine, 
and a woman feminine ; but why the sun should 
be called masculine, and the moon feminine, is 
explicable on no reason whatever ; and so we may 
proceed, finding the most arbitrary rules for this 
selection, a breach of any one of which causes the 
breaker to become a subject for ridicule. But, 
again, if this selection of the sexes of words were 
universal, there might be some hopes for a student 
of many languages, but what the French class as 
feminine, the Germans often put down as neuter, 
and the Italians as masculine; thus, the sun in 
German is feminine, and the moon masculine, for 
what reason it is impossible to say ; and thus con- 
fusion reigns supreme in this subject, to the total 
exclusion of reason. Our own case will, we believe, 
be found similar to that of hundreds of thousands 
of other people. As a boy, we were taught Greek 
and Latin, such an amount as enabled us to read 
a Greek Testament with the use occasionally of 
a lexicon, and to read freely Ovid and Virgil. 
But our future career was selected to be one in 
which Greek and Latin were not subjects for 
examination ; but French and German ‘paid well ;’ 
consequently, four years were devoted to the study 
of these two languages—at the end of which time 
we found ourselves in South Africa, where the only 
languages of any practical use were Dutch and 
Caffre. To Dutch and Caffre, consequently, we 
turned our attention, and after rather more than a 
year’s study, we were able to converse imperfectly 
in both these. But again were we on the point of 
finding these later labours useless, for there was 
every prospect of our services being transferred to 
India, and we heard from good authority, that we 
were not likely to get on there, unless we could 
speak Hindustani, and perhaps understood Sanscrit 

or Persian. 

Here, then, were Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Dutch, Caffre, Hindustani, Persian, Sanscrit, all to 
be learned, in order that one’s own thoughts and 
wishes should be made intelligible to another person. 
In our judgment, this is not only a mistake, but 
it is a mistake which is remediable, and which is 
a slur upon the common-sense and civilisation of 
the world. 

In music, there is but one language. The 
composition of a German composer can be at 
once read and translated into sounds by the 
musicians of the whole world. To an English 
musician, it is a matter of indifference what was 
the nationality of the composer; there is in music 
but one language, and that one simple and intel- 
ligible ; and yet, what is the importance of making 


musical sounds, compared to the importance of con- 
veying our thoughts to other people, and making 
them intelligible ; yet there are a thousand different 
ways of doing the latter, instead of one, and unless 
a person know at least four or five of these—that 
is, unless he employ some four or five years of his 
life in acquiring a knowledge of these languages— 
he is dumb in many countries. 

Unfortunately, also, unless a person keep per- 
petually practising a language, he soon forgets it, 
and all his past labour, or at least a great part 
of it, has to be gone over again. 

When a missionary commences his labours in 
any savage country, he at once endeavours to learn 
the language of the people among whom his time 
is passed ; he then usually proceeds to teach the 
natives his own language. Thus, we have found 
Caffres who spoke Dutch, German, French, and 
English, each language having been taught them 
by the missionaries in their neighbourhood. Of 
course an Englishman was unintelligible to the 
Caffre who spoke French, Dutch, or German, and 
so had to resort to signs. 

The remedy for this confusion is one quite 
within the power of modern civilisation. We 
consider the prospects of a remote future genera- 
tion as regards their coal, which we are now using 
extravagantly, so we ought not to be termed 
Utopian if we propose a method by which our 
successors will have but little trouble in learning 
languages. A committee of the scientific men of 
all nations should be formed, which should decide 
on a language that shall be termed the universal 
language. ‘This language may be one at present in 
existence, or one based upon an existing language. 

Let us suppose that German is found to be the 
most expressive and complete of existing languages, 
and one decided on as the universal tongue. We 
commence our education not with a superficial 
knowledge of several languages, but with a thorough 
knowledge of German only. All other nations 
adopt the same course; and we know that wher- 
ever civilisation has spread, wherever missionaries 
have resided and taught, we who speak this uni- 
versal language will be at once intelligible, and 
able to communicate our thoughts readily. 

Having but one language to learn and keep 
up, we should soon think in this language, and 
should thus be able to express ourselves equally 
as well as in our native tongue. 

People also would feel that they could not get 
on out of their own country unless they spoke this 
universal language, and thus so practical and es- 
sential an advantage would be gained by acquiring 
a knowledge of it, that it would be to each per- 
son’s interest to study it. At the present time, 
many of us feel indisposed to occupy several years 
in learning several languages, because we know 
that our residence in the countries in which these 
languages are spoken is likely to be of short dura- 
tion ; thus, the return for our labours would not be 
adequate, and we, naturally, decline to waste our 
time on such subjects. If, however, we knew that 
one language would carry us all over the world ; 
that whilst we, in our youth, were studying the uni- 
versal language, there were also Russians, Turks, 
Egyptians, French, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Hiatus, Persians, Caffres, Italians, Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Greeks, employed in the same 
manner ; and thus that we could readily communi- 
cate with a native of each of those countries by 
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simply learning one language, so great a practical 
advantage would evidently be gained, that every 
man would have his heart in his work. 

We are convinced that much of the coldness 
shewn by young people in learning languages is 
due to the fact, that they consider a know- 
ledge of a certain tongue is not likely to be of 
practical use to them, and their conclusion is 
usually correct. Not long since we heard a young- 
ster exclaim that he was being crammed with 
Greek and Latin, and a smattering of French and 
German: ‘Of what use will Greek and Latin ever 
be to me,’ he said, ‘or French or German, when 
the army is to be my profession, and, probably, I 
shall be in India all my life.’ 

It is a question whether this is not a subject of 
sufficient national importance in all countries to be 
taken up officially, or at least encouraged by each 
government. In our improved national schools, in 
our colleges, and in private instruction, it should 
be understood, that henceforth some particular 
language is to be the universal means of communi- 
cation between men of all nations, Then in a very 
few years, the English boy of twelve years old 
would find himself able, by means of the universal 
language, to chat or play with boys of Russia or 
Germany, France or Spain, Italy or Greece, and 
this with scarcely so much labour and waste of 
time as he now expends on a very superficial 
smattering of Greek and Latin, French and Ger- 
man, all which mere superficial acquirement fades 
away rapidly from the memory, and leaves but 
little useful deposit. 

The grown-up man who spoke the universal 
language, would, for business purposes, or for 
pleasure, find himself as much at home among 
the men of business or science, of every foreign 
country, as he would at. his own society ; and thus, 
more satisfactory results would be obtained by one 
year’s labour, in acquiring one language, than are 
now obtained in many years spent in learning 
several. Organisation and unity are alone required, 
and these, we believe, are even now obtainable. 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘Never fear, George—never fear!’ said my patron 
cheerily, as we shook hands at parting on the steps 
of the brand-new and palatial building which 
towered in all the majesty of its stone front and 
noble portico over the irregular roofs of Walker 
Street. Walker Street, however, is to be reckoned 
among the most thriving thoroughfares in the 
important city of St Louis, and there had been 
erected, at considerable cost, the sumptuous mansion 
in which the Phoenix Far West Assurance Com- 
pany had decided on commencing business. The 
Company was as new as the grand house in which 
its spacious offices, strong-room and storeroom, and 
the snug official residences of its manager and secre- 
tary, were to be, in American parlance, located. 
There had been a preliminary Board-day, a sort of 
trial-canter of the directors and chairman, and reso- 
lutions had been moved and carried, and congratu- 
lations exchanged, among the chief shareholders. 
I, George Fern by name, twenty-six years of age, 
an Englishman, and no capitalist, was by far too 
humble a personage to claim any right to vote 


among the members of that august financial hier- 
archy. My great ambition, on the contrary, was 
to be their salaried officer, and hence my attendance 
at this, the first meeting of directors. 

The manager’s place was filled already, but from 
the outset I had known that it was idle to aspire 
so high as that. Mr Cushing, the chairman, a New 
Yorker of undoubted wealth and shrewdness, had 
secured that comfortable berth for his nephew, 
Caleb Cushing ; and as C. C., as we called him, was 
an excellent man of business, this piece of nepotism 
was accepted without much grumbling. But the 
competition for the post of secretary was a brisk 
one, and after much canvassing, the list of likely 
candidates had been gradually reduced to two. By 
a singular coincidence, these two would-be secre- 
taries to the Phcenix (of whom I was one) were 
both Englishmen, old friends, and school-fellows. 
My competitor's name was Richard Brownrige. 
There had been a sort of friendly rivalry between 
Dick Brownrigg and myself ever since we were in 
the same form at Shrewsbury, pounding painfully 
at the same Latin verses. Brownrigg was my senior 
by nearly a year, but we had run neck and neck 
for a time, and bets of half-crowns and lavish 
wagers of ginger-beer had been laid as to which of 
us would win this or that prize. Our companions 
had bestowed on us the nicknames, borrowed from 
sop, of the Hare and the Tortoise; for, though 
I was quick to learn, still, there was a patient, 
plodding power inherent in Brownrigg’s nature 
which brought him abreast with me after a while. 
On the whole, if these school-boy contests are worth 
mentioning at all, the result was, that while I had 
the best of it where the living or dead languages 
were concerned, Brownrigg beat me hollow in 
mathematics, and outstripped me also in such rudi- 
mentary science as was then taught in the dear old 
school. It was noticed, then, as an odd circum- 
stance, that though constantly pitted against one 
another in scholastic struggles, there never was 
a personal quarrel between us. We were a 
pugnacious race at Shrewsbury when Dr Kennedy 
first wielded the birchen sceptre, but a ring was 
never formed to witness a pugilistic encounter 
between Richard Brownrigg and George Fern. 
Nay, more, I have had a fight of eight rounds on 
behalf of Dick, who was awkward and shy, and 
liable, as sheep-faced, down-looking lads are apt 
to be, to capricious ill-usage at the hands of 
school bullies. 

Of the twenty-six years that made up the sum- 
total of my life, six had been spent in America, 
and four of these in the service of the Provident, 
Life, Fire, and General Assurance. This last was 
one of the small companies which had been recently 
fused into the composition of the gigantic Phenix 
Far West, and our old chairman, Mr Surtees, was 
now a director on the new Board. His whole 
fortune had been embarked in the undertaking, 
and his weight in its councils was due as much to 
his high credit for sense and integrity as to the 
number of shares which he held. He, like myself, 
was English, and on his liking for myself, and the 
good opinion which he was kind enough to entertain 
of my capacity for business, I chiefly relied for the 
prospect of obtaining the vacant place. As actuary 
to the Provident, 1 had acquired a considerable 
knowledge of the country, as well as of the routine 
of my future work, should I be lucky enough to be 
elected. On the other hand, if Mr Surtees were 
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my patron, another influential director, Mr Harris, 
was using every exertion to promote the interests 
of my old crony and opponent. Brownrigg had 
been, ever since his arrival in America, clerk 
to this Mr Harris, whose wife was English, and, 
I believe, distantly related to Richard. Dick’s 
employer was a wealthy man, an underwriter, in 
whose office it was customary for the owners of 
the Mississippi steam-boats to insure their swift 
steam-vessels and the cargoes, often valuable, that 
were to run the gantlet of snags and sawyers, of 
mud-banks and exploding boilers, in the hap-hazard 
navigation of the Father of Waters. 

Brownrigg was, as I have always maintained, an 
admirable right-hand man to a capitalist with 
much money engaged in a business of great risks 
and proportionate profits. His prudence really 
seemed instinctive ; and Mr Seth Harris, who had 
no very lofty idea of the astuteness of Britishers 
as compared with that of his own quick-witted 
countrymen, was proud of his clever clerk. ‘He’s 
not bright, sir, the old man would say; ‘but 
he’s as deep as Lake Superior. Did I tell you how 
he brought me through that affair of the General 
Jackson, wrecked on purpose, with a freight of 
spoiled muslins? Or how he made eleven thou- 
sand dollars out of the Beauty of the South, burned 
down to the water-line, off Island Number Nine- 
teen, and given up for lost, cargo and all, by the 
eoft-hearted greenhorns that owned her? An amaz- 
ingly ingenious, hard-headed youngster, sir, and 
deserves to hail from the States rather than from 
the effete old country. I should have been glad 
of such ason. And, indeed, rumour said that Mr 
Harris would willingly have seen Richard assume 
the position, not exactly of a son, but of a son-in- 
law, by taking whichever he chose of the merchant’s 
three daughters, Rosa, Irene, and Belinda Harris, 
but that none of these young ladies could be 
brought to regard their father’s Lennie otherwise 
than with that intuitive feminine aversion which 
defies reasoning. 

Brownrigg was not, I must own, a very popular 
person with the fair sex, though it is hard to say 
why. It could hardly have been on account of the 
homeliness of his appearance, for I have known 
men who were excessively ugly to distance him 
in drawing-room approval. Perhaps a certain 
gaucherie and timidity of manner, which had 
belonged to him as a boy, and of which he could 
never wholly divest himself, put him at a dis- 
advantage, particularly on a first acquaintance ; but 
when once the ice had been broken he could talk, 
and very well too. Men rated him higher than 
women did, however, and he was never so thoroughly 
at home as in business-hours, or at his work. 

The meeting had gone off pleasantly. There 
had been no differences of opinion serious enough 
to disturb the harmony of the Board; and it was 
pretty plain to me, who had been used to the 
proceedings of such assemblies, although of course 
on a much smaller scale, that the chairman, with 
Messrs Surtees and Harris, and two or three other 
men who had brains as well as money, would find 
it an easy task to manage the financial affairs of 
the fire-new Company as their experience might 
dictate. The Phenix was starting well on her 
first flight, with strength in her radiant wings that 
could hardly fail to make its way. There was a 


, large paid-up capital ; the connection was ‘a wide 


one, and capable of imménse extension, and the 


rapid growth of Western wealth and Western 
civilisation promised a brilliant and lasting success 
to the concern. The only question for me was, 
not whether the Phoenix would prosper, but whether 
I—George Fern—should be allowed to share in, 
and in my poor way, and to the best of my ability, 
contribute to the prosperity that I foresaw. The 
rest of the directors, as well as Brownrigg and two 
or three other candidates—young Americans these 
last—had gone home, and I had lingered for a word 
or two with my good friend Mr Surtees. We 
aspirants had been permitted to be present in the 
Board-room, where no discussion of a_ private 
nature had taken place, and where a good deal of 
time had been devoted to practically testing the 
qualifications of the candidates. We had each of us 
brought and read aloud a Report on the principles 
and rules of assurance, had cast up some dazzling 
columns of figures, and had undertaken at sight 
to balance books and solve complicated accounts, 
our success or failure being received in that half- 
bantering, half-earnest spirit of good-humoured 
criticism that usually distinguishes a meeting of 
fairly educated men. 

‘You were like Eclipse, first; the rest nowhere !’ 
said kindly Mr Surtees, as he took his white sun- 
umbrella from the grinning negro, in his glossy 
new suit, who was to act as hall-porter. 

‘Not quite that, I think, sir,” I answered ; 
‘ Brownrigg pushed me hard, when it came to the 
arithmetical part of it.’ 

My patron laughed. ‘Brownrigg is a good 
accountant, I grant you that, he answered, in his 
genial way ; ‘but it was when you handled the 
books that the fellows round the green table saw 
the difference between you. You see your old 

ractice at the Provident stood you in good stead, 
or you knew the details of your work, and that 
is more than Master Dick, with all his cleverness, 
did. You are the man for us, George; and if the 
vote had been taken to-day, your majority would 
have been within one or two of what our French 
friends call acclamation. The poll will be on the 
lst of September, but it will be more a matter of 
form than anything else. Cushing, the chairman, 
whispered to me before he left that it was as near 
a certainty as anything could well be. Good-bye, 
my boy; call on the Yankee directors from time 
to time; shew yourself in town, and don’t get 
knifed or pistolled by rowdies—not that that is 
probable, with a steady fellow like yourself—and 
if you are not installed there in three weeks’ time, 
my nante is not Ralph Surtees,’ 

And the old gentleman, with his umbrella pointed 
up to the verandah-shaded range of windows over- 
head, five in number, which belonged to the secre- 
tary’s apartments, and with a chuckle of good- 
natured triumph, went on his homeward road. 

I confess that I was myself very sanguine of 
success, and that on that very day, during the 
inspection of the newly-built mansion, which had 
preceded the Board meeting, I had looked at the 
secretary’s rooms with all the interest of pro- 
prietorship. Spacious rooms they were, and hand- 
somely provided, and quite pretty and commodious 
enough for the reception even of a bride within 
their freshly decorated walls. And, to tell the 
truth, that was precisely the purpose for which, in 
all my day-dreams of happiness soon to come, I 
had designed them. If I coveted this desirable 
appointment, with its liberal salary and contingent 
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A RACE FOR LIFE. il 


advantages, it was more for the sake of her I loved, 
of dear Annie Morgan, than for my own. I had 
loved Annie now for two long years, and our engage- 
ment was nearly of as old a date ; but till lately I 
had not seen a prospect of making her my wife 
within any reasonable time. Annie was the daughter 
of old Captain Morgan, the English Vice-consul at 
St Paul’s Port, North Carolina ; and I had become 
acquainted with her through the accident of my 
being selected to wind up the affairs of an insol- 
vent planter, who had mortgaged his per tages 
and tobacco-fields to the Provident, and who could 
neither pay nor comprehend his muddled accounts. 
At the Company’s desire, I had spent three months 
and more at St Paul’s Port, in striving to reduce 
the chaotic confusion of our debtor’s affairs to 
something like order, and when I came away, I 
carried with me a prize more precious than riches, 
Annie’s loving faith, which was destined to be my 
comfort and stay in many a dark hour. Not that 
I had had, as yet, any reason to be dissatisfied 
with my lot, which, as compared with that of 
many young Englishmen in the United States, was 
a sufficiently prosperous one. America is not an 
El Dorado to the foreigner who brings to its shores 
no capital beyond his brain and muscle ; but it is 
a country in which industry and temperance can 
scarcely fail to realise the means of living, at least 
as a bachelor. 

There was the rub. As an unmarried man of 
inexpensive habits, I was well off. But the father 
of my intended was a prudent old gentleman ; his 
daughter, the last of four children who had accom- 
panied their parents to America, was a delicate, 
tenderly nurtured girl, quite unfit to ‘rough it,’ as 
the phrase is ; and it had been clearly understood 
from the first, that Annie should not marry until 
her husband had the wherewithal to maintain her 
in comfort. Now, comfort, for a young and needy 
married —— in America, is even harder of 
attainment than it is at home in England; rents 
are high, clothes are absurdly dear, and servants, 
in our English sense of the word, are all but un- 
attainable, even by the wealthiest. I could not but 
own that Annie was not adapted to a struggling 
make-shift life, especially in the hot and heavy air 
of that river-basin, where much physical exertion 
is a severe test to European constitutions. I mur- 
mured, as lovers in all ages have complained of 
the tyranny of cautious fathers, but I could not 
avoid acknowledging that the old vice-consul had 
the best of the argument. 

But what the actuary of the Provident, who had 
his bare salary, without allowances, percentage, or 
residence, could not do without grievously sinning 
against the forethought which the very name of his 
institution implied, would be reasonable enough in 
the secretary of the Phenix Far West. The fine 
rooms and the fine furniture were surely meant 
for a married man. The silk curtains, the velvet 
sofas, the walls so prettily picked out in white and 
gold, the pictures, the polished maple and satin- 
wood, suggested a lady’s occupation of the apart- 
ments. ‘he tall French mirrors seemed to have 
been put up expressly to reflect Annie’s sweet face, 
and the glossy braids of her soft hair. And then, 
how handsome and imposing was the approach, 
up those broad white steps, across the cool hall, 
floored and pillared with red and white marble, 
and up those stately stairs, with their banisters of 
massive, parcel-gilt bronze, until the inner door 


was reached that gave access to that enchanted 
spot—home ! 

When I reached my lodgings—had I been by 
birth an American, I should have called them my 
‘hired rooms’—to my surprise, I found Brownrigg 
awaiting me. 

‘My dear fellow!’ he said, stepping forward with 
extended hand. ‘Fern, I wish you joy !’ 

It is an Englishman’s impulse to place his hand, 
willingly enough, in the kind grasp that is offered 
to him ; and besides, f had always had a friendly 
feeling towards Brownrigg—Old Dick! The very 
sight of him brought back pleasant bygone days 
—the football, the ‘fagging out’ at cricket, the 
furious straining of our young arms, and the quick 
bending of our young backs, as we beardless oars- 
men did our best upon the silvery Severn. But, 
now that I look more calmly back upon that 
youthful period of bad iambics and good cricket, 
I doubt if honest Dick Brownrigg’s figure was by 
any means conspicuous in our muscular sports. 
He may have played at football—he was quite 
robust enough, for did he not lift the big box that 
had bothered both myself and Cox Major, a 
strapping fellow with whiskers. But, somehow, 
when we rowed a match, I always remember 
Brownrigg on the bank bawling: ‘ Well done, 
Blue! Pull away, Blue! Go it, Blue!’ 

And the colour of my boat—the six-oar in which 
I had then the honour of pulling the bow-oar—was 
azure. He was not much of a cricketer, but he 
wore the ribbon of the Eleven round his straw hat ; 
and never did I come limping back, bat in hand, 
and walking awkwardly towards the tent, because 
of the stiff leg-guard, tight braced, without a 
friendly pat on the back from Brownrigg, and’ a 
loud congratulation on the score I had just made. 

And there he was—dear old Dick! patient as 
ever, waiting to say a cordial word to me on the 
subject of my apparent victory over himself as 
well as others—over my likelihood of winning the 
race that was of such moment to George Fern, and 
that might have had some deep, hidden interest, 
for aught I knew, to his competitor. For Brown- 
rigg was a close fellow. When we were at school, 
I am sure that he was quite well aware of the 
names of my two sisters—poor things, both of 
whom died early—and of little Willy, my baby- 
brother. But Richard was not so communicative ; 
and I only knew, in a vague way, that he was a 
Nottinghamshire man, and that his uncle, who had 
something to do with wool, had paid for his 
education at Shrewsbury. 

‘I say, Fern, my old chum! I wanted to be the 
first !’ said Dick, wringing my hand in a vigorous 
grasp. ‘I don’t say, mind you, that I should not 
have liked to win; but I had rather be licked by 
George Fern, as I have been before, than by any 
man on either side of the Atlantic. You deserve 
to be secretary, Fern, and you are as good as 
appointed.’ 

‘The Ides of March are not past, are they, Dick?’ 
answered I, in that modest manner which befits a 
winner. There is something of the Nolo episco- 
pari in the bearing of us all, unless we are boast- 
ful churls, when we seem within arm’s-length of 
the prize. 

‘No, they are not, abruptly returned Brown- 
rigg, with a very remarkable look. 

I say, a very remarkable look, because my 
school-fellow had a peculiarity which is worthy of 
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mention. He was a down-looking man, as he had 
been a down-looking boy. Everybody knows the 
sort of provoking person who raises his eyes, prob- 
ably, breast-high or so, but whose gaze never 
frankly meets yours. This trick of manner springs 
as often from shyness or natural timidity as from 
guilty secretiveness, or from a shameful sense of 
evil-doing. I have known brave boys look down, 
and knavish cowards confront one with bright, 
wide, open eyes. But it is a habit bad in itself, 
and which creates a prejudice against him who is 
a slave to it. The young in especial are harsh in 
their judgments of those who flinch from observa- 
tion. ‘Why, you whelp, you, can’t you look a 
fellow in the face ?’ was the question I have heard 
addressed, more than once, by some six-form boy to 
Brownrigg, while he was still a junior, and such 
queries were apt to be pointed by the sharp disci- 

line of a hockey-stick or a monitor’s cane. But 

ick was thrashed in vain—he only looked up 
now and then. 

He looked up now. He was not a handsome 
young man, as | have said before ; but there was 
nothing repulsive in his pale, fat, intelligent 
countenance. He had very light hair—by this 
time growing thin over the temples—prominent 
eyes of a light blue, and thin firm lips. His 
school nickname was ‘ Doughey ;’ and, indeed, his 
colourless cheeks had a pasty, unwholesome tint, 
which recalled that of unbaked bread; but for 
that I cared nothing; I liked Brownrigg much, 
and it was my belief that the liking was mutual. 
But for a moment the queer expression of thosé 
ocr deep-set eyes perplexed me : an instant 
ater, the impression had grown faint, and I only 
saw the familiar face of my old companion con- 
fronting me kindly, as he said: ‘No, Fern; the 
Ides of the ticklish month are not past, and that 
is why you had better not be as certain of success 
as your friends are sure that it is yours. Don’t 
you recollect the French prize, in that hot mid- 
summer when there was not water to float your 
boat between the isle, by Glendower’s Oak there, 
and the river-bank? You remember? We both 
fagged like tigers, and so did Vaughan and Blissett ; 
and we two were first favourites—you ahead, as 
usual—and that little, pink-eyed Williams, with a 
face like a rabbit, beat us all to bits when the exer- 
cises were sent in! You never can be sure in this 
world. Suppose Cushing, the chairman, has a fit of 
apoplexy before the first! He may. I never saw 
such a corpulent, sanguine man for a Yankee. 
Or there might be a smash as regards the funds! 
There are twelve hundred thousand dollars, be- 
longing to the Phenix, now lodged in the St 
Louis bank ; and suppose the manager skedaddles 
to Mexico with the cash !’ 

I burst into a laugh, and held out my hand 
again to my school-fellow, whose dry way of 
talking I knew so well. Boys are boastful, noisy 
creatures; and I have no doubt we young male 
animals at Shrewsbury were as clamorous and 
self-assertive as our compeers elsewhere; but 
Brownrigg never spoke without weighing his 
words, and they were seldom without a double 
meaning. ‘I’ll take my chance, Dick,’ I answered 
lightly, ‘of cataclysms of all sorts. But, seriously, 
old boy, if Ido get this secretaryship that I have 
set my heart upon—you well know why—and 
marry, and settle down here in St Louis for many 
a long year, what will you do? I hope, old chap, 


I shall not lose my friend by winning the object I 
am trying to attain, if I do win it—Don’t for a 
moment misunderstand me,’ I added, fancying 
that Brownrigg’s face darkened a very little as I 
mn ‘and, pray, do not think that I allude to 
the probability of a coolness between us on account 
of this contest. Boys, and men too, may compete 
to the uttermost, and be good friends still, I hope.’ 

‘ Ay, that they may,’ answered Brownrigg, fixing 
his eyes on the second button of my waistcoat— 
‘stanch friends,’ 

But what I had meant, and what I presently 
contrived to express in sufficiently clear language, 
was that I hoped, if I won, that Dick’s unavoidable 
defeat would not be the cause of his leaving St 
Louis. Mr Harris, his employer, had, as I was 
well aware, determined on making over his lucra- 
tive business to the Phoenix, since an American 
Life and Fire Assurance Company is even more 
versatile than its insular prototypes ; and nothing 
seemed more natural than that we should insure 
the steamers snorting and splashing their hurried 
way down the endless river, as well as the earthly 
span, or the incombustibility of the domiciles, of 
the dwellers on its banks. 

Richard Brownrigg shook his head when I sug- 
gested that he might still, probably, remain a resi- 
dent of St Louis, even-should he fail in obtaining 
the secretary’s post. ‘No, no,’ he said resolutely ; 
‘I must “make tracks,” as the Western men say, 
and try my luck in other hunting-grounds. This 
is an infernally expensive place for a poor man, and 
I shall be poor. Harris shuts up his counting- 
house so soon as the outstanding affairs can be 
arranged ; and I have promised him that, by the 
middle of October at latest, the books shall be 
squared up. He is sorry to part with me, and I 
with him ; but that can’t be helped. I must go 
South, or West. There is some talk of an agency 
at Grand Gulf, or at Memphis, dependent on the 
New Orleans branch of the Pheenix ; and if so, I 
should like very much to be the agent; and as I 
know the river and the people, if you, as secretary, 
would help a lame dog over a stile’ 

Help the dear old fellow over a stile! I remem- 
ber that we shook hands at this point ; but what 
I said I don’t precisely remember. Very soon after 
this, Brownrigg, declining my offers of claret, or 
Catawba, or an eye-opener, accepted a cigar, lighted 
it, and went away. 


MARKED MEN. 
Ir may or may not be generally known that 
about seven or eight years ago, our govern- 
ment, not content with providing board, lodging, 
washing, and attendance for a certain portion 
of Her Majesty’s subjects (who are not at all 
grateful for these advantages), determined, before 
men and women finally quitted the shelter pro- 
vided for them at public expense, they should 
leave a memento of their visit in the shape 
of a carte-de-visite, in order that they should be 
more readily recognised, should they again require 
the prison authorities to take care of them, and 
not have the mortification of being treated as mere 
strangers. Strange to say—such is the perversity 
of human nature!—the objects of this attention 
are by no means flattered at having their features 
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thus handed down to posterity, and they, in many 
instances, while being thus immortalised, either 
distort their faces, or assume an expression quite 
unnatural to them. 

Happening to be connected with the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, 39 Charing Cross, I have 
access to several volumes of the cartes-de-visite of 
prisoners, who, on their discharge, have been 
assisted by that Society, one of each prisoner 
whose case is undertaken being sent to the office. 
This carte-de-visite is pasted on a written descrip- 
tion of the subject of it, giving full particulars as 
to complexion, hair, eyes, &.; but to illustrate 
my meaning, I had better copy one verbatim: 


PortTsMOoUTH CoNVICT PRISON, 
23d October 1871. 

Str—I beg to inform you that Register No. 
1561, John B. Smith, will be discharged on the 
3lst of October 1871, from this prison to London, 
vid Southwark. Please to sign the accompanying 
certificate, if he reports himself, and return it 
to me. 

Description. 
Registered number, name, and age—1561, John 
Brown Smith. 
Date, and place of committal—16th October 1867, 
Clerkenwell. 
Date, and place of conviction—29th October 1867, 
Central Criminal Court. 

Sentence—Five years P. S, 

Complexion—Fair. 

Hair—Brown. 

Eyes—Gray. 

Height—5 feet 93 inches. 

Marks—Scars on right of chin, two anchors on 

right arm. 

Date of discharge—31st October 1871. 

Destination—Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 

39 Charing Cross. 


Your Obedient Servant, 
W. Tatpor Harvey, 
Governor, 
To the Secretary, 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
39 Charing Cross, London. 


I have ventured to alter the name and number 
of the discharged prisoner, and shall take a similar 
liberty with regard to other cases I quote; but 
otherwise, the copy, with one or two trifling 
exceptions, is a true one. It will be observed that 
this man has two anchors on his right arm. This 
seems to be somewhat a favourite decoration, as we 
find William Williams has, in addition to ‘ K. M., 
*P. R. L’ on the left arm, ‘ Anchor and bracelet’ 
on left hand ; Thomas Henry: ‘Anchor and dots ;’ 
George James: ‘An anchor, in addition to a flower- 
pot, ring, and cross ;’ Henry Cowper, on right arm: 
‘P.0.L. 1.8. J. A., a heart C. A., star and R. E. 
D. J. N. G., and an anchor ;’ George Walsh: ‘G. 
Walsh, S. L. J. B. G. G, an anchor U. R., two 
swords, crown, and star on right arm, G. Walsh on 
left breast.’ The most wonderfully marked man 
except one, who has the whole subject of the 


crucifixion on his breast, is John Jones, who indulges 
in the following decorations: ‘On his left breast, 
John Jones, &. &c. &c.; on back of left hand, J. O. 
A. R. F. C. Jones, Thomas Jones, May 4, 18, E. J. 
112; mermaid, &c. &c. &c., on left arm; on back of 
right hand, John, &c.; ring on each finger; on arm, 
true lovers’ knot, heart, &c. &c., H. U., &c., E. A, 
&c., H. 0, &e.’ 

This is even more fantastic than the extraor- 
dinary ornament a gentleman I once met adopted 
for life—namely, an enormous serpent, whose head 
he informed me began at the back of the wearer's 
neck, and whose tail terminated at his ankle, the 
gigantic reptile being elaborately coiled all round 
his body. 

My friend, who was tattooed in Burmah, was 
very proud of the horrible thing he had made 
his inseparable companion, and rather surprised 
at the astonishment and dismay he created when 
he appeared—I was going to say in a state of 
nature—at Brill’s Baths, on the occasion of a visit 
to Brighton. He confessed to me that his tattoo- 
ing was a long and painful process, as I could well 
imagine it would be, but I forget how long he told 
me it lasted. There is an account in the British 
Medical Journal of a man who, like my friend, 
was tattooed over the whole body, the operation in 
this instance lasting two months, and being per- 
formed by six men, who each day operated on 
different parts of the victim’s body. The man is 
now to be seen at Vienna, where he attends the 
General Hospital. From his own account, he is a 
Greek by birth, and has been a pirate. Seven 
years ago, he and five companions were taken 
prisoners by one of the wild tribes of Asia, Three 
of them were put to death, but this man, with two 
others, were preserved alive, and literally tattooed 
over the whole body. He is now covered from 
head to foot with delineations of men, animals, and 
fabulous things. The colouring material used for 
the figures appears to be indigo, the ground, 
especially on the chest and abdomen, being ver- 
milion ; here and there about a line’s breadth of 
the skin can be seen. The skin has the general 
appearance to the sight and touch of bluish-gray 
velvet. The hands and soles of the feet are coloured 
red, but have no figures. On the face and neck 
are inscriptions in characters resembling Arabic. 

To return to my carte-de-visite books. As may 
be supposed, in addition to the marks of distinction 
discharged prisoners have intlicted on themselves, 
it frequently occurs that a mark of honour! is 
thrust upon them in the shape of—as it is briefly 
described—‘ D’ under left arm ; indeed, not a few 
men so marked are content with that damaging 
initial, though in some cases such additions as, 
‘head’ inside left arm, ‘fox’s head’ and ‘ horse- 
shoe’ outside, or ‘ heart and eleven dots’ on right 
wrist, ‘three rings’ on second finger of each hand, 
are to be found, 

Rings and bracelets being easily delineated, are 
much in vogue; though martial ardour not un- 
frequently breaks out in swords and flags, or even 
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the figure of a soldier ; while a softer sentiment is 
expressed by William Jones, who ornaments his 
person with ‘ Pol.’ and ‘Polly,’ ‘dots’ and ‘ Nelly ;’ 
and Richard Arnold, who, in addition to ‘ ship and 
men’ on his right arm, carries ‘a crucifix’ and 
‘female’ on his left; while George Black carries 
a ‘union-jack, a sailor, a woman, and French 
colours’ on his arms; and James Bennett has a 
‘crucifix’ outside left arm, ‘ Britannia’ outside 
right arm, and a ‘ woman’ on his heart. 

This reference to women naturally leads to the 
consideration of the marks female discharged 
prisoners bear. 

Ann Green has ‘F. G’ inside right arm, and 
‘E. E. C’ ‘G. X. NY’ inside left arm ; while Susan 
White has a scar on her right arm from blue letters 
having been removed. 

Women who, in moments of recklessness, have 
been tattooed, are, when they are endeavouring 
to live honestly, rendered miserable by the neces- 
sity of exhibiting what they look upon almost 
as the brand of Cain, and they will undergo 
any suffering to get rid of such a disgrace. A 
man’s arms are but rarely seen, and the habit of 
tattooing is so common among sailors and sea- 
faring men, that no mark on him would attract 
special attention; but it is far different with 
women, who, as laundresses or maids-of-all-work, 
must in most instances wear short sleéves, and 
whose marked arms become at once the subject of 
observation and comment to employers and fellow- 
servants, 

It seems probable that most self-inflicted marks 
are made early in life, and if not before a career 
in crime has been commenced, at least before 
conviction for any serious offence ; for one of the 
great objects in a criminal’s life being to avoid 
recognition, he would not be likely to stamp 
his identity on himself when once he had taken 
as a profession to evil courses. 

Among the many hundreds of cartes-de-visite to 
be seen at 39 Charing Cross, it is seldom indeed 
that a discharged prisoner has no mark, although 
those he bears are, in most instances, the work of 
nature or disease rather than art. One mark, un- 
fortunately, is frequently found, and that is, the 
loss of fingers from self-mutilation of men anxious 
to escape prison-work ; but such a subject can 
hardly be treated, sad as it is, without long details 
foreign to the purpose of this article. 

The practice of tattooing which so prevails among 
the criminal classes probably arises from their 
herding together in low lodging-houses, and there 
falling in with old soldiers or sailors, who teach 
them to stamp themselves with every kind of 
extraordinary device. One thing that can be 
said in its favour is, that it is a comparatively 
harmless amusement (no instances having ever 
been met with, in the experience of the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society, of words or figures 
of indecent or improper character marked upon men 
or women) for a class of persons who must find 
time hang very heavily upon their hands; while, 
as a means of identification, it undoubtedly 
furthers the ends of justice. 

In conclusion, if any one takes a real interest in 
the ultimate welfare of the unhappy class who 
have been the subject of these observations, by 
visiting 39 Charing Cross, he will obtain full 
particulars respecting them, and learn how nearly 
seven thousand persons have been assisted by the 


Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society in their endeav- 
ours to lead honest lives, and, as far as possible, 
obliterate that past which rendered them ‘marked 
men’ and women. 


THE TOMB OF CAIN, 


‘News for you, my boy !’ cried I, bursting into the 
coffee-room of Smitri’s Hotel at Damascus, where 
my compagnon de voyage was just commencing an 
unusually late breakfast, even for him. ‘I’ve found 
a new place for you to visit, that’ll be worth any 
amount to talk about when you get home again.’ 

We had reached ‘the rose-garden of Syria’ by 
diligence the evening before, with leisure to ad- 
mire, under a glorious sunset, the great white 
city embowered in the fragrant shadows of her 
countless orange-groves, and the everlasting hills 
towering over all. But it is only too well known 
that the genuine British tourist has an inveterate 
habit of swallowing new impressions quicker than 
he can digest them ; and I, having risen at four on 
the following morning, had already bathed in the 
Abana (cool and clear as in the days of Naaman), 
tramped through the Grand Bazaar, peeped into 
the Great Mosque, surveyed the quaint architec- 
ture of the Dervishes’ College, and come back, in a 
state of high mental indigestion, and physical per- 
spiration, to do injustice to a breakfast which 
deserved to have occupied an hour instead of ten 
minutes, 

But my companion, in spite of his penchant for 
lying in bed till half-past nine, was, to give him 
his due, a sightseer to the back-bone. Mr Murray 
never had a stancher disciple. He had tramped 
all round Jerusalem, at the heels of a guide admi- 
rably unfitted for his occupation, ticking off the 
Holy Places as one might cross out debts in a 
ledger ; he had gone down Joseph’s Well at Cairo, 
‘just to say he had been there ;’ had mounted the 
Great Pyramid (‘It’s the thing to do, you know’); 
and bought a perfect barrow-load of rubbish at the 
gate of the Holy Sepulchre, ‘because one must 
have something from Jerusalem to shew at home.’ 
He was one of those men who would scale the 
Himalaya if any one were to pronounce it impos- 
sible, and, directly he got to the top, remark that 
‘it wasn’t half so good as some of the hills in 
England, 

‘And what’s this new place that you’ve dis- 
covered ?’ he asks, nearly choking himself with a 
huge mouthful of beefsteak—a dish which the 
English traveller seems to create as if by magic 
wherever he goes. 

‘Just what I’ve been looking for!’ answer I 
triumphantly. ‘My Arab tells me that that little 
white tower yonder, on the top of Mount Salahiyeh, 
is the tomb of Cain ; and as I’ve already seen the 
tomb of Eve near Mecca, and the tomb of Adam at 
Jerusalem, I only want Cain and Abel now to 
complete the family. Suppose we go and have 
a look at it to-morrow morning before breakfast ?” 

My companion is not proof against the enticing 
idea of saying to his young-lady friends at home 
that he ‘saw the actual tomb of Cain out there— 
just fancy!’ He assents with eagerness ; and at six 
o’clock next morning, having got all the necessary 
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directions from our landlord, we start for the 
summit of Mount Salahiyeh. ‘This highest of the 
many mountains which form the life-guard of the 
imperial city, is approached by a broad and tolerably 
level (though atrociously dusty) road, not quite two 
English miles in length, which, as the engineer who 
executed it afterwards told me, took twelve months 
to get itself sanctioned by the Turkish government, 
and two more to construct. Its construction was 
effected by the forced labour of convicts, working 
in gangs of fifteen, with a guard of twenty-five 
soldiers to each gang—in spite of which precaution 
several of these exemplary workmen managed to 
run away, while their guardians, according to 
custom, were asleep in the shade. All this, how- 
ever, I learned later on; and for the time being, 
was content to take the road as I found it, enjoying 
to the full its cool breadths of floating shadow, its 
trim little white houses peeping shyly out of their 
encircling foliage, its high, mossy, medieval-looking 
walls, and chiming rivulets that make music on 
every side. It needs but a glance at these innu- 
merable streamlets to discover what has made the 
Oasis of Damascus the magnificent garden that it 
is ; and Naaman’s boast was not wholly unfounded, 
for the Abana and Pharpar (mere brooks as they 
are, which an active man might almost leap across) 
possess a fertilising power which it is difficult to 
exaggerate, 

Many strange figures do we pass on the way: 
striding camels with lowered necks and long noise- 
less tread—corpulent Turks stuck like images on 
the backs of diminutive donkeys—veiled women 
in straight blue mantles which give them the look 
of exaggerated slate-pencils—dusty men in ragged 
clothes, and grimy children in no clothes at all. 
This motley population takes very little notice of 
us, save to expectorate emphatically in our direc- 
tion, or fling a stone or two after us as we pass, 
with sundry good wishes, which my companion’s 
ignorance of Arabic happily saves him from under- 
standing, 

‘What spiteful beggars they are !’ he remarks at 
length: ‘we might be the greatest villains going, 
instead of respectable Christians, by the way they 
0 on! 

‘The worst villains going would have a good 
deal better chance among them than any Christian, 
respectable or otherwise, answer I. ‘If you had 
been here ten years ago, they wouldn’t have let 
you off so easy, I promise you that.’ 

‘Why, what would they have done ?” 

‘Chopped you as small as mince-meat, which 
was just what they did to nearly all the Christians 
in the European quarter in 1860. During the 
three days of the massacre, there were butchered, 
one way or another, not less than three thousand 
persons of all ages; and how many fled out of the 
town, and died there of famine or exposure, no 
one will ever know now !’ 

‘And was nothing done to the blackguards for 
all that ?” 

‘ Well, the authorities hanged or beheaded some 
three hundred of them at haphazard ; but that 
could not undo the mischief which they had done. 
When you go through what’s left of the Christian 
quarter to-morrow, you'll be able to judge of 
their handiwork,’ 

By this time we have got to the end of the 
new road, and are entering the little suburb of 
Salahiyeh, whose uneven surface and grinding 


stones are a more palpable ‘shoemaker’s blessing’ 
than even the streets of Malta or Constantinople. 
All around lie scattered in picturesque disorder 
the little flat-roofed windowless houses, which, at 
a little distance, look very much like a box of 
bricks overturned by accident, and upon whose 
smooth white walls the sun smites with a blinding 
glare. To fill up the measure of our troubles, the 
wind now begins to blow right in our faces, carry- 
ing with it a tempest of sand which would suffice 
of itself to tell us that we are in Syria. In a 
moment the whole atmosphere becomes blurred 
and indistinct as if beneath the sweep of a simoom ; 
laden camels, plodding their way through the 
driving storm, appear and vanish again like phan- 
toms ; men flit past spectre-wise, applying shadowy 
hands to half-seen faces ; women clutch their veils 
with the grasp of desperation; while here, and 
there, and everywhere, the tormenting wind leaps 
and dances like an airy Robin Goodfellow—buffet- 
ing us in front, striking at us from behind, meet- 
ing us round corners with a rapid scientific round- 
hand whirl, that sends the hot prickly dust tingling 
through every crevice of our clothing—and all this 
with an ingenious and malignant persistency which 
is almost like the intelligent malice of a human 
enemy. 

‘Do they never water these confounded streets, 
I wonder ?’ growls my companion, savagely eject- 
ing a mouthful of dust, and glancing indignantly 
at me, as if I were somehow to blame for the 
general discomfort. 

‘About once a year, I suppose,’ answer I; ‘and 
that’s a fair average. considering that we’re in 
Asiatic Turkey.—Hol]!o! here comes somebody I 
ought to know!’ 

A woe-begone figure approaches us, whose 
features and general exterior, from the combined 
effects of dust and perspiration, look not unlike a 
newly plastered wall. It is one of our fellow- 
lodgers at the hotel, a transatlantic tourist, who, 
having incautiously sallied forth by himself to find 
his way about the town, has now, in his own 
expressive phrase, ‘lost his road, and found a 
consid’able sight worse one instead.’ 

‘Come along with ws, then,’ cries my comrade 
enthusiastically ; ‘we’re going to the top of the 
mountain—it ll be great fun!’ 

The Yankee looks doubtful for a moment, as 
if not quite certain whether the ascent of a steep 
hill under the Syrian sun comes under that defini- 
tion ; then he replies gallantly: ‘I’m your man, 
Mister !—go ahead !’ and we go ahead accordingly. 
For just at this point the buildings fall away to 
right and left, and the grim pyramid of gray rock 
stands up against the clear morning sky in all 
its grandeur, like a second Badajoz awaiting the 
assault of the English forlorn-hope. 

According to my experience, there are three 
several stages in the ascent of a mountain: first, 
the period of confidence, when one goes swinging 
on with the idea of ‘doing the job off-hand ;’ 
secondly, the transition stage, when the top begins 
to seem a long way off; thirdly, the period of 
hesitation, when one begins to doubt whether it 
is worth while to go quite to the’top after all. 
Through all these stages did we pass in regular 
gradation ; for Salahiyeh, though a mere hillock 
compared with the giants of Switzerland and the 
Caucasus, is anything but easy work. In addition 
to its steepness, and the sheets of rolling stones 
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which give us a vivid idea of the tread-mill, it has 
the exasperating peculiarity of possessing three 
summits, each in turn concealed by the other; so 
that just when you are beginning to felicitate your- 
self on having reached the ‘goal of your labours, 
you find the weary ~~ commencing anew, like 
that unfortunate deity celebrated by Mr Southey : 


Upward, to reach its head, 

Ten myriad years th’ aspiring Brahmah soared ; 
And still, as up he fled, 

Above him the Immeasurable spread. 


At the second summit we called a halt, but 
simply to take breath, and without the slightest in- 
tention of turning back ; for the stubborn tempera- 
ment of the Englishman, like a nail, is only fixed 
more firmly by the blows of adverse circumstance. 
Dusty, torn, and streaming with perspiration, we 
eyed each other doubtfully, with that expression 
which seems to say: ‘What do you think of all 
this?’ At length the American, having partially 
recovered his wind, broke the silence. 

‘ Mister,’ said he to my companion, with a depth 
of irony which no words can convey, ‘didn’t you 
say that this air climb would be great fun ?’ 

‘Well, and so it is, isn’t it?’ cheerfully answered 
my comrade, pulling half-a-dozen sharp stones out 
of his right boot as he spoke. Like a true English- 
man, he would have died rather than admit that 
the work had told upon him; but it had, never- 
theless. 

‘Wal, replied the Yankee, looking appealingly 
upward, as if invoking a thunderbolt for our espe- 
cial benefit, ‘I guess, if yu think that madiie’ 
up that air everlastin’ over-grown steeple, like a 
b’ar goin’ up and down a pole in a So-ho-logi-cal 
Garden, and gettin’ scratched and bumped, and 
tearin’ yure trowsis, and nigh bustin’ yureself into 
the bargain, is fun, all I kin say is, yure idee 0’ 
fun ain’t quite the same as mine.’ 

However, by dint of sheer struggling with 
hands and feet, we reached the third summit at 
last, and sat down to look about us. During the 
last ten minutes of the ascent, one sentence keeps 
running in my head—a sentence embodying the 
happiest touch in one of the pleasantest books ever 
written, Mr Leslie Stephen’s Playground of Europe: 
‘The next step revealed to me, not only the 
mountain-top, but a lovely and almost level ridge, 
which connected it with our standing-point.’ On 
Mount Salahiyeh, alas! no such treasure is to be 
found ; but the panorama which awaits us at the 
top is well worth the labour. Right up to the 
very bases of the mountains, on either side, 
extends a perfect sea of vegetation, through the 
dark glossy green of which, like a silver thread, 
winds the clear stream of the Abana; and here 
and there above the clustering leaves rise shining 
cupolas and tall white towers, while in the centre 
of all lies the imperial city, her low massive walls 
and tapering minarets shewing dazzling white in 
the glorious sunshine, and the mighty dome of the 
Great Mosque crowning the whole. In the trans- 
parent atmosphere of that wonderful sky, every- 
thing is brought near to our eyes as if by magic ; 
the little suburb which we left behind a weary 
hour ago, appears to lie under our very feet, while 
the swarthy Arabs, who are crawling like black 
ants along the broad white road, seem as distinct 
as if but a few hundred yards off. In all my 
travels I have seen nothing to compare with that 


view, except, perhaps, the panorama of Moscow 
from the Sparrow Hills; and if the City of the 
Czars has the advantage in barbaric splendour of 
colouring, Damascus certainly stands alone in 
beauty of site and splendid luxuriance of vegetation. 

From this glorious panorama we turn away, 
reluctantly, to glance at the little square tower of 
stone that rises beside us, marked by tradition as 
the grave of the first murderer. Childish and 
incredible as the legend is, it here assumes an air 
of solemn reality. Where that miserable life drew 
to a close, none but God can say; but in all the 
earth it could have found no fitter spot for its 
ending. To me, at least, there is a weird grandeur 
in the thought of the lonely homicide Jooking 
down for ever from this bleak mountain-top, bare 
and desolate as his own blasted existence, upon 
the earthly paradise which he might not enter ; 
and watching, through countless ages, the red 
torrent which he had let loose gradually over- 
spreading the whole earth. Could his fierce spirit 
be pe by deeds of blood, few spots on the 
earth’s surface have witnessed more of such than 
this quiet beautiful valley, from the hour when 
Hazael stole on tiptoe to spread ‘a thick cloth, 
dipped in water, over his master’s face, to that 
fatal night, eleven years ago, when ten thousand 
armed murderers came howling round the Chris- 
tian quarter of Damascus, And now, over the 
graves of the countless slain, the grass grows fresh 
and green, and the grasshoppers sport in the sun- 
light, and the waters ripple in the shadow of 
waving trees, as if there were neither sin nor 
sorrow in the world. Below, all is life and beauty, 
and enjoyment; above, all is silence and rugged- 
ness, and desolation ; a fit spot whereon to realise 
the grim belief of the Red Man, that the souls of 
the wicked are led to the summit of a rocky ridge, 
whence they behold the good far below them, 
dwelling in shining tents, and chasing shadowy 
herds of buffalo over the ever-fertile prairies of the 
spirit-land ; while they, after one last despairing 
look at the joys which they can never share, are 
driven back to wander for ever among the barren 
mountains, tortured by the eternal agony of thirst 
and hunger. 


ANTICIPATION. 


When failing health, or cross event, 
Or dull monotony of days, 
Has brought me into discontent, 
That darkens round me like a haze, 
I find it wholesome to recall 
Those chiefest goods my life has known, 
Those whitest days, that brightened all 
The checkered seasons that are flown. 


No year has passed but gave me some ; 
O unborn years, nor one of you— 
So from the past I learn—shall come 
Without such precious tribute due. 
I can be patient, since amid 
The days that seem so overcast, 
Such future golden hours are hid 
As those I see amid the past. 
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